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THE FOX AND THE CROW. 




















[Fox and Crow.] 


Tre above engraving illustrates a well-known fable, 
the moral of which is embodied in various apothegms 
and proverbs. The general reader will also easily 
recollect numerous essays and tales in prose and verse, 
which have for their object the working out and ex- 
emplifying the lesson taught by the fable. Shakspeare 
has devoted a play to the subject—Timon of Athens— 
of which Dr. Johnson remarks, “The catastrophe 
affords a very powerful warning against that ostentatious 
liberality which scatters bounty, but confers no benefits, 
and buys flattery, but not friendship.” 

Perhaps it may be objected to the fable that the 
personation of the subtle power of flattery is too broad 
and coarse, and that the simple vanity which is ridi- 
culed approaches to stupidity. But we must recol- 
lect that flattery only becomes refined and subtle with 
the refinement of manners and the spread of intelli- 
gence. The common style of adulation in use, when 
England was in the transition state from feudalism to 
constitutional liberty, was so gross and fulsome that 
we can hardly read it without doubting whether or not 
it was possible for one human being to use such lan- 
guage to another. Cardinal Wolsey, in his day of 
pomp and place, relished compliments which could not 
now be accepted without supposing a deficiency of 
understanding. Every reader of history is familiar 
— the en that the masculine mind of Elizabeth was 
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throughout her entire life enslaved to a system of 
flattery of the most ridiculous and grossest description. 
And the style adopted on many occasions towards 
James I., makes us blush for the want of manliness in 
the courtly manners of the time. 

The fable is a very old one, and is amongst the best 
of those which are attributed to Esop. It is simple, 
clear, and distinct, and tells its object with considerable 
effect. “ It is the simple manner,” says Dodsley, “ in 
which the morals of Esop are interwoven with his fables, 
that distinguishes him, and gives him the preference to 
all other mythologists. His Mountain and the Mouse 
produces the moral of his fable in ridicule of pompous 
pretenders; and his crow, when she drops her cheese, 
lets fall, as it were by accident, the strongest admoni- 
tion against the power of flattery. ‘There is no need of 
a separate sentence to explain it—no possibility of im- 
pressing it deeper by that load we too often see of 
accumulated reflections.” The following is Dodsley’s 
version of the fable :— 

“ A fox observing a raven [crow] perched on the branch 
of a tree, with a fine piece of cheese in her mouth, im- 
mediately began to consider how he might possess him- 
self of so delicious a morsel. ‘ Dear madam,’ said he_ 
‘I am extremely glad to have the pleasure of seeing you 
this morning; your beautiful shape and shining fea- 
thers are the delight of my eyes, and would Pa conde- 
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scend to favour me with a song, I doubt not but your 
voice is equal to the rest of your accomplishments.’ 
Deluded with this flattering speech, the transported 
raven opened her mouth in order to give him a speci- 
men of her pipe, when she dropped the cheese; which 
the fox snatching up bore away in triumph, leaving the 
raven to lament her credulous vanity at her leisure.” 


MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 
(Abridged from the Sifth edition of Beck’s ‘ Medical Jurisprudence.’) 


Wuenever the importance of equal laws becomes fully 
recognised in a country, and the necessity of distributing 
impartial justice fully understood, it will soon suggest 
itself to the legislator that in many lawsuits, exclusively 
of the witnesses who are to testify to certain facts, others 
are wanted to give their opinion as to the import or 
bearing of those facts. Thus, when the suit has origi- 
nated in mercantile disputes, the opinions of merchants 
have guided the decisions of judges, and their usages 
have become a part of the law of various countries. So, 
too, when unexpected death has followed known or 
supposed violence, it was natural that those who were 
best qualified by their ordinary studies should be called 
upon to clear up the difficulties of the case. It is now 
three centuries since this principle was recognised by a 
formal enactment in an European code. In 1532 the 
Emperor Charles V. ordained that the opinion of medi- 
cal men should be taken in every case where death had 
been occasioned by violent means ; such as child-murder, 
poisoning, wounds, hanging, drowning, and the like: 
and in other countries either law or custom has long 
sanctioned this appeal to medical testimony. 

The medical witness, when summoned, should satisfy 
himself as to the cause of death. He should proceed 
to a dissection, if he entertains the slightest doubt ; 
and he has the right to demand this, or, as an alterna- 
tive, to refuse to give evidence. 

The duties required of him cannot be satisfactorily or 
conscientiously discharged withont competent know- 
ledge. An acquaintance with anatomy is indispensably 
necessary, and peculiatly so in those interesting cases 
where he has to distinguish the effects of disease or 
violence from ordinary appearances. Unless he is well 
grounded in that science, the phenomena that follow 
natural death may be mistaken for the effects of poison, 
or the consequences of severe injury. Anatomy, then, 
both physiological and pathological, must be applied to 
the case. Nor is this always sufficient. If the question 
of poisoning be agitated, chemistry is required to lend 
its aid ; and if it be a casé involving the presence of 
pregnancy, or the occurrence of delivery, the knowledge 
of the accoucheur will be necessary. 

Now the just application of all this must not be 
evaded. The members of the profession in every part 
of the country are liable to be summoned, and that on 
the shortest notice, to take a part in such an investiga- 
tion. Are they all qualified to do justice to it? Am 
I doing them wrong in saying that they are not? 
Medical men are constantly engaged in a most labo- 
rious and engrossing occupation; and after obtaining 
their education, their opportunities for pursuing practi- 
cal anatomy are extremely narrow. The accessory 
sciences also are only cultivated by a few. Does it not 
then appear that a duty is required which in many 
cases cannot be properly discharged? These reflections 
naturally lead to a proposition which has been sanc- 
tioned by the experience of several continental countries, 
and has certainly led to the distribution cf equal justice. 
It has done more; for in the opinion of competent 
judges, it has led to the diminution of crimes, evidently 
from a certainty of their detection. We mean the 
appointment of medical men in a county or district, 
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who shall be specially charged’ with these medical 
investigations. 

The germ of such a regulation appears in the eode 
of Charles V.; and it has for centuries been the prac- 
tice in Austria to appoint individuals to superintend 
these examinations and to report on them. In 1606, 
Henry IV. of France gave letters patent to his first 
physician, by which he conferred on him the power of 
appointing two surgeons in every city or important 
town, to whom alone it should belong to examine all 
wounded or murdered persons, and to report upon 
them, It was soon discovered that in many instances 
the investigation would be incomplete unless physicians 
were associated with them; and accordingly, in 1692, 
this was ordained by the council of state. 

In Prussia the district physician is directed to bestow 
his especial attention on the salubrity of the district 
committed to his charge. When contagious or epide- 
mic disorders appear, he is to adopt the speediest 
measures that prudence suggests, and to apprise the 
boards whom such events chiefly concern. Upon all 
occasions, when called upon, he is to be ready to 
engage in the post-mortem examinations which devolve 
upon him, and in the medico-legal investigations rela- 
tive to injuries to living persons, and concerning the 
state of mind and body of individuals submitted to his 
scrutiny, giving a deliberate judgment in each case. 
He is also to devote particular regard to the progress of 
vaccination. A practical school of legal medicine has 
arisen from these regulations. It is attached to the 
University of Berlin, anid was opened in the sum- 
mer session of 1833. Each student is admitted in 
his turn to look into the cases of living subjects, to 
perform judicial post-mortem examinations, and to ana- 
lyse inorganic and inanimate substances ; after which, 
he is requited to make a report on what has been sub- 
mitted to him, in the same style as the district physician 
does. The students are exercised in the proper mode 
of examining both adult and infantile corpses—and 
every physician is aware how much practice and skill 
are requisite to appreciate the testa derived from the 
lungs of the latter. Every six months a course is 
delivered on the modes of testing the presence of 
poisons, both mineral and vegetable, and these modes 
the students practise. 

The advantage of designating individuals for the 
particular duty of medico-legal examination would seem 
to be striking and prominent. It would Jead to more 
accurate study of the science, and afford numerous 
opportunities of improving it. It would in a great 
degree prevent those disputes-about facts which produce 
so many unpleasant collisions in courts of justice; and 
above all, it would spare many the performance of a 
disagreeable duty liable to curtail the extent of their 
practice, or impair its usefulness, 


FEATS OF SWIMMING AND DIVING. 


Or all other people, the English ought to be among 
the most expert swimmers, from the great extent of 
their coasts, their number of rivers and canals, their 
nautical character, and, above all, because their popu- 
lation being so much crowded in large towns, bathing 
is absolutely necessary to their health. There are, how- 
ever, few nations that do not excel us in this art. Even 
inland capitals, such as Berlin, Moscow, and Berne, 
have their schools where swimming is taught. The 
ancients were particularly attentive to the practice, and 
it appears that a man unable to swim was considered 
by the Roman law as low bred and uneducated. Whole 
tribes of barbarous nations of antiquity were able to 
swim over rivers, straits, and lakes. But swimming is 
not only of itself useful, it is of great collateral advan- 
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in giving vigour and form to the limbs, and to 
ecanea hon and it is probable that the ample 
exercise which the muscles and lungs obtained in the 
frequent bathings of the ancients, gave their chests that 
round, full form which is so observable in their statues. 
Hence all flat and narrow-chested children, of con- 
sumptive tendency, ought to be taught to swim. 

The human form is better adapted to swimming than 
any animal not absolutely aquatic. Savages, and the 
inhabitants of very warm latitudes, will even excel the 
greater part of amphibious animals in the water ; fight- 
ing with the shark, diving with the crocodile, and con- 
tinuing under water an almost incredible length of 
time in search of pearls, coral, and other profitable 
commodities, as well as for amusement and recreation. 
The pearl oyster-fishers in Ceylon are accustomed to 
dive from their infancy, and fearlessly descend to the 
bottom in from four to ten fathoms water. The exer- 
tion often undergone during this process is so violent, 
that upon being placed in the boat after, they discharge 
water from their month, ears, and nostrils, and fre- 
quently even blood. But this does not prevent them 
from going down in their turn. They wiil often make 
from forty to fifty plunges in one day, and at each 
plunge bring up about one hundred oysters. Some 
rub their bodies over with oil, and stuff their ears and 
noses, to prevent the water from entering ; while others 
use no preparation whatever. The usual time of remain- 
ing under water does not exceed two minutes, yet there 
are instances asserted of divers who could remain even 
four and five minutes, though this has been denied by 
some recent writers. 

In 1801, when H.M.S. Canada was commanded by 
Sir Joseph Yorke, there was a black man on board, 
who used to perform some extraordinary feats in the 
water, by far surpassing all the crew, which consisted 
of 600 able-bodied seamen, But this negro, whose 
name was Johnson, was as much excelled by one of 
the quarter-masters of the name of Hall, as the black 
excelled the rest of the Canada’s crew. His principal 
feat was to drop from the main yard arm—a height 
about double that of Westminster Bridge—descend on 
one side, dive under the ship’s bottom, a depth of thirty 
feet, and ascend to the surface on the other. When 
Hall was in his prime, he had been induced by a large 
wager to perform this feat, with the difference of throw- 
ing himself from the topsail yard arm instead of the 
main yard. He fell from this tremendous height, 
dived down the larboard side, and the crew stood in 
breathless suspense for his fate. Every eye was fixed 
to see him ascend on the opposite side; the length of 
time, however, which he remained under water, seemed 
to destroy all hope, when he at last arose above the 
water, apparently much distressed, struggled a few 
seconds, and sunk, All now was sorrow amongst the 
crew, and those who had made the bet reproached 
themselves that they had stimulated the brave man to 
attempt an impossibility to the destruction of his own 
life. Nothing was heard fore and aft the decks but 
praises of “ Poor Tom Hall,” and sorrow that he 
should have “ met his death in such a way.’ In about 
@ quarter of an hour from his last appearance, a violent 
burst of laughter was heard, as if proceeding from 
out of the sea. Every head was thrust over the side 
and through the ports, to ascertain what it could be; 
when to the no less astonishment than delight of every 
soul on board, Tom Hall was seen frolicking and sport- 
ing in the water, and laughing and jeering at the 
crew. When he appeared above water after the first 
plunge, he had kept his head above the surface suffi- 
ciently long to regain his wind, on which he dived 
back again to the side where nobody was looking for 
hin. and having swam to the stern, he supported 
himself by the rudder chains, under the counter, till 





the idea of his death was confirmed by the length of 
his absence, when he swam to the side, and hailing the 
ship, enjoyed the surprise which his re-appearance 
occasioned. Several feats of modern swimming have, 
within a few years past, oceutrred, in which considerable 
prowess has been evinced. Lord Byron and a Mr. 
Ekenhead swam across the Hellespont*, The same 
feat was accomplished by a Neapolitan and a young 
Jew. Lord Byron’s object was to ascertain whether 
the Hellespont eould be crossed at all by swimming. 
Lord Byron succeeded in an hour and ten minutes; 
Mr. Ekenhead in one hour and five minutes, with the 
tide not in their favour. In a letter to Mr. Murray 
from Ravenna, dated February 21, 1821, Lord Byron 
on this subject writes— My own experience, and that 
of others, bids me pronounce the passage of Leander 
perfectly practicable. Any young man in good health, 
and with tolerable skill in swimming, might succeed in 
it from either side. I was three hours in swimming 
across the Tagus, which is much more hazardous, being 
two hours longer than the passage of the Hellespont. 
Of what may be done in swimming, I shall mention 
one more instance. In 1816 the Chevalier Mengaldo 
(a gentleman of Bassano), a good swimmer, wished to 
swim with my friend Mr. Alexander Scott and myself. 
As he seemed particularly anxious on the subject, we 
indulged him. We all three started from the island 
of the Lido, and swam to Venice. At the entrance of 
the Grand Canal, Scott and I were a good way a-head, 
and we saw no more of our foreign friend, which, how- 
ever, was of no consequence, as there was a gondola to 
hold his clothes and pick him up. Scott swam on till 
past the Rialto, where he got out, less from fatigue than 
from chill, having been four hours in the water, without 
rest or stay, except what is to be obtained by floating 
on one’s back—this being the condition of our perform- 
ance. I continued my course on to Santa Chiara, com- 
prising the whole of the Grand Canal (besides the dis- 
tance from Lido), and got out where the Laguna opens 
to Fusina. I had beep in the water, by my watch, 
without help or rest, and never touching ground or boat, 
four hours and twenty minutes.” His Lordship further 
adds, “* I crossed the Hellespont in one hour and ten 
minutes only. I am now ten years older in time, and 
twenty in constitution, than I was when I passed .the 
Dardanelles, and yet two years ago I was capable of 
swimming four hours and twenty minutes; and I am 
sure that I could have continued two hours longer, 
though I had on a pair of trowsers, an accoutrement 
which by no means assists the performance.” 

Another feat is recorded of a Dr. Bedale, who for a 
wager swam between Liverpool and Runcorn (July 10, 
1827), a distance of twenty-four miles, which he accom- 
plished at the rate of six miles per hour. 

A case was published in a provincial paper (Septem- 
ber 19, 1820), of a sailor who was washed overboard 
from a French sloop at nine o'clock in the evening, 
and who swam all the night, and was picked up in the 
morning by a boat belonging to the Hero, of Liverpool. 
We can readily believe that a person- may sustain 
himself in the sea, in warm latitudes, for half a day or 
more, as the water is often at least twenty degrees 
warmer than that of our rivers. Besides this, the 
water of the ocean is‘much more buoyant than river 
water. 

Mr. Scrope, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
some years ago received forfeit of 750 guineas, on a bet 
of 5000 guineas that he would swim from Englehurst, 
the seat of Lord Cavan, ou the Southampton river, to 
the Isle of Wight. We are at present not aware of the 

recise distance. But one of the most extraordinary 
instances of the power of remaining immersed in water 

* The Dardanelles, the strait which divides Turkey in Europe 
from Turkey in Asia, ; 
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is that recorded by Humboldt of the swimming couriers 
of Peru, as already related in the Supplement (No, 117) 
of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ for January, 1834. 

Combats in the water with aquatic animals neces- 
sarily imply skilful swimming in the human combatant. 
A few instances of such contests may therefore with 
great propriety be here introduced. The first is from 
the hands of Mungo Park. When that lamented tra- 
veller was swimming across the Niger with his negro 
servant, a huge crocodile suddenly arose and caught 
hold of the thigh of the latter. He would doubtless 
have crushed and torn it off with his immense jaws, but 
the negro was as good a swimmer and diver as the 
crocodile; and, turning rapidly round, he dashed his 
thumbs into the animal’s eyes and tore them out. The 
crocodile immediately relinquished his hold, and re- 
treated with a terrific roar. Mungo Park, having been 
brought up to surgery, dressed his servant’s wounds, 
and saved his life. 

Encounters with sharks in the water are numerous 
and well authenticated. The sea-lawyer, as this om- 
nivorous fish is usually called among sailors, has in- 
variably, in these engagements, come off second best. 
Among other extraordinary instances of swimming and 
remaining for a length of time immersed in the water, 
the following is recorded :—“ In September, 1821, (says 
Mr. Clias, author of the ‘Elementary Course of Gym- 
nastic Exercises,’) an English officer of the name of 
Smith swam across the lake of Geneva from Morges to 
Amphion, a distance of seven miles and a half, and 
back without stopping.” If, as seems very likely in a 
lake, Captain Smith had no stream in his favour, this 
is a more surprising feat than any we have hitherto 
recorded. If he swam “at the top of his speed,” all 
the time, which was impossible, he could not have been 
less than twelve hours immersed ; but the probability 
is, that he did not average one mile in the hour, and 
that fifteen or sixteen hours must have elapsed between 
his getting out and returning. The following instance 
of the power of remaining immersed in the sea is also 
given in Captain Clias’s work, on the authority of 
Vancouver. ‘* The Carabees, expert at everything, are 
particularly so in the art of swimming, as if they were 
born in the water and formed for it: they swim like 
fish ; the women acquit themselves as well as the men. 
When a canoe overturns, which happens very frequently, 
because they carry too much sail, they lose absolutely 
nothing of their baggage, and their being drowned is a 
thing never heard of. On these occasions the children 
are seen swimming about their mothers like so many 
little fish, and their mothers are so dexterous as to 
support themselves in the water with their infants at 
the breast, while the men are employed in putting the 
boat to-rights, and baling out the water. In 1699 a 
small vessel, belonging to the monks of La Charité, 
was overset by a gust of wind, between St. Lucie and 
Martinique, and all who were in it perished with the 
exception of a Carabee, who, without being aided by a 
plank or other morsel of wood that might have assisted 
him, kept himself buoyant upon the water for the 
space of sixty hours, supporting hunger, thirst, and 
the violence of the tempest which caused the loss of 
the vessel; and at last landed at a small creek, and 
communicated the news of the wreck which had hap- 

ened.” 
, The Viscount de Courtivron exhibited some interest- 
ing experiments on the Seine at Paris a few years back. 
They were as follow :—He left the swimming school in 
a boat containing thirteen swimmers, and when he 
reached the Quay D’Orsay, M. Courtivron went into 
the water, dressed as an infantry soldier. At the 
distance of thirty fathoms from the boat, he raised 
himself out of the water, and fired a musket containing 
four charges, the report of which was very loud. At 
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this signal an old soldier, who was placed on the Pont 
Royal, jumped into the Seine, the height being sixty- 
four feet, and carried to M. Courtivron a tin box, 
containing despatches. After having read the contents, 
he swam to the boat to impart them to his comrades. 
Instantly sixty-four persons, who had come with the 
colonel in other boats, jumped into the water, and 
followed his movements, he directing them by the 
sound of a horn. The swimmers executed in the water 
horizontally the movements which are executed ver- 
tically on the land. 

Dr. Franklin’s instructions in learning to swim are, 
to turn and roll in all possible ways in the water—to 
stand or sit in the water—to swim with the legs tied— 
with the hands out of the water—to leap like a goat— 
and even to cut the toe-nails in the water. The doctor 
used to lie on his back in a river, with the string of a 
flying kite in his mouth, which used to draw him along 
like a sail. He also made two painters’ pallets, which, 
fixed on his thumb, he used as paddles to propel him 
forward. He does not object to the use of corks, pro- 
vided, of course, that they are so fixed as not to slip 
from the shoulder to the waist, an accident by which so 
many have been drowned ; and he advises the choice of 
clean water for the sake of the skin, though a much 
better reason, we apprehend, for the avoiding of dirty 
water, is the chance that a learner will gulp down no 
small quantity before he becomes a proficient. The 
professor of swimming in the Naval Academy at Naples 
(Signor Oronzio di Bernardi), makes his first lesson to 
consist in enabling the pupil to swim upright, to give 
him some idea of the natural buoyancy of the body, and 
to render the action of the limbs in swimming as simi- 
lar as possible to their motion in our usual exercises. 
He tells us that in eleven days he taught a youth to 
swim nearly six miles in the Bay of Naples, his system 
being not one of rapidity, but of husbanding and re- 
cruiting the strength; but an ordinary swimmer ought 
to swim at least three miles an hour. Men have been 
frequently known to swim thirty miles a-day; and the 
famous Neapolitan diver, generally known by the name 
of Il Pesce, or the fish, on one occasion performed the 
distance of fifty miles in twenty-four hours, on the eoast 
of Calabria. 





ENGLISH COINS 
(Continued from No. 276.} 


Morros appear to have commenced with Edward III., 
and the first seems to have been Posui Deum adjutorem 
meum, in allusion to the prosecution of his title to the 
throne of France, and this motto was continued by seve- 
ral of his successors. With Henry VIII. began Rosa 
sine spina, alluding to the circumstance, that Elizabeth 
of York having married the representative of the 
Tudors, the thorn was extracted. Decus et Tutamen, 
introduced by Charles IL, still subsists on the edge of 
the double sovereigns and crowns. The next coins, in 
point of antiquity, to the silver penny, are the silver 
halfpence and farthings, first struck for a continuance 
by Edward I., though a few were issued in Ireland by 
John. They were found so inconvenient, from their 
minuteness, that no halfpence in silver have been struck 
since the Commonwealth, and the silver farthing ceased 
with Edward VI. The next coin in order of time is the 
groat, from the French word gros, a large piece which 
was introduced by Edward III. in 1354, and which 
continues to the present time, reduced in size, and not 
in common circulation. The half-groat, or twopenny 
piece, is of the same period and duration. The testoon, 
or shilling of Henry VII., struck in 1503, was so called 
from the teste, téte, or head of the king, which it bore. 
The testoon, being very much debased by Henry VIIL., 
was afterwards current for sixpence, whence the word 
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tester, which is sometimes vulgarly applied to a six- 
pence. The name of shilling was taken from the Ger- 
man schelling, coins so denominated having been struck 
at Hanover in 1407. Before this time the crown had 
always been of gold (Fig. 47)—whence the old phrase 


Fig. 47. 





“crowns of gold;”—and it was so named from the 
crown stamped upon it. There are Irish silver coins 
of Henry VIII. which bear on them H.A. for Henry 
and Anne; H. J. (Fig. 47) for Henry and Jane; and 
H. K. for Henry and Katherine. Some of his groats 
have on the reverse Crviras Exsoraci, with a cardi- 
nal’s hat under the royal arms, and the letters T. W 
for Thomas Wolsey. ‘This afterwards formed part of 
the charge against Wolsey, though it appears that the 
placing the initials of episcopal persons on the reverses 
of the smaller silver coins had been by no means un- 
common. The broad shilling of Edward VI. (Fig. 48) 
Fig. 48. 








(Shilling of Edward V1.—Si) ver.} 


was used in the time of Shakspeare at the play of 
shovelboard. Slender (Merry Wives of Windsor) com- 
plains that Pistol has robbed him of “ two Edward 
shovelboards.” This shilling is called Throckmorton’s, 
from a Master of the Mint of that name, and it is dis- 
tinguished by the mint mark of a ton; others have a 
Y for Mint mark. The base money of this prince is 
the first bearing a date, and coins have been almost 
always dated since his reign. The coins of Philip and 
Mary, which were probably struck from treasure 


Fig. 49. 




















(Shilling of Philip and Mary.—Silver.) 


brought here by that king, are remarkable for bearing 





their portraits (Fig. 50), except in one instance, facing 


each other, which circumstance called forth this distich 
in Hudibras :— 
“ Still am’rous, and fond and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling.” 

In the coinage of Elizabeth, of 1561, when pieces of 
three-halfpence and three-farthings were first struck, 
the pieces from the shilling to the three-farthings were 
alternately with and without the distinction of roses 
and dates; and this was of singular use in the lesser 
pieces especially, otherwise they would have been in 
great danger of being perpetually mistaken one for 
another. Shakspeare, in King John, has a remarkable 
allusion to the type of the three-farthing piece, which 
was no doubt current in his time, though he puts 
the words in the mouth of a person who lived long 
before such pieces were coined. He introduces the 
bastard of Faulconbridge exposing the slight shape and 
thin countenance of his legitimate elder brother, and 
who, having just before compared him to a half-faced 
groat, at last assimilates him to a yet more contemptible 
piece of money, saying of himself that he would not at 
any rate have such a person,— 

“ My face so thin, 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 
Lest men should say, ‘ Look where three-farthings goes !’ * 
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There is also a passage in the Scornful Lady of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, that not only shows the differ- 
ence between the penny and three-farthing piece, but 
also informs us of a knavish trick then commonly 
practised to impose the lesser of these coins upon 
heedless persons for the next in value. “ He had a 
bastard, his own toward issue, whipt, and then cropt, 
for washing out the roses in three farthings to make 
them pence.” 

The three-farthing pieces and those of three-half- 
pence were discontinued in 1582. Groats are some- 
times met with on which counterfeit roses have been 
attempted, probably to make them pass for sixpences. 
Queen Elizabeth regulated the coin, which had been 
much debased by her predecessors; and since 1601, the 
denominations, weight, and fineness of English silver 
have continued the same. 

A considerable portion of the money coined in the 
reign of James I. was of the silver refined from the 
lead of the Welsh mines, and the crown, the half-crown, 
and shilling were distinguished by the Welsh plume 
placed over the royal arms on the reverse. ‘ 

The siege piece of Charles I., called the Newark 
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shilling (Fig. 55), is remarkable for its deviation in 
Fig. 55. 





(Newark Shilling and Siege Piece of Charles I.—Silver.] 


shape from the ordinary coin. Another siege-piece of 
Pomfret is octagon, and some other siege-pieces of this 
monarch are irregular portions of metal stamped with 
their weight, and cut from salvers, or any other plate 
that could be obtained. One half-crown known to the 
collectors is called the blacksmith’s half-crown. 


Fig. 54. 





Fig. 57. 

















Fig. 58. 
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(T wopence of Charles II.—Silver.} 








MAGAZINE. 
The heads of William and Mary (Fig. 60) are in pro- 
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file on their coins, looking the same way, in the manner 
that writers on ancient medals term capita jugata. 


Fig. 61. 





Silver pennies were much used till the close of the 
reign of George I., but they are now not common, 
being principally coined to he given to poor persons on 
Maundy Thursday, each person receiving the same 
number of pennies as the years of the king’s age. In 
the latter part of the last century Spanish dollars were 
circulated in this country for 4s. 6d., the head of the 
English king being stamped very small on the neck of 
the Spanish monarch, but they were soon withdrawn. 
In 1804 the Bank of England issued dollars marked 
5s., which at first passed for that sum, but afterwards 
their current value increased to 5s. 6d.; and in 1811 
silver tokens of 3s., and others of 18d. value, were 
published by the Bank, but these as well as the dollars 
were called in at the general recoinage in 1816. 
Fig. 63. 














[Double Sovereign of George 1V.—Gold, 40s.] 
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[Sovereign of William IV.—Gold, 20s.) 
[To be continued.} 





THE SKUNK, OR POLECAT OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
{From a Correspondent.} 

Tus animal is found ia almost every section of the 
hitherto explored regions of North America, but my 
own experience has led me to remark, that in moun- 
tainous and barren countries, where there are but few 
inhabitants, skunks are more numerous than they are 
in the fertile and thickly-settled districts. The skunk 
—for that is the namé by which it is generally known 
—is much larger than our common polecat, or fou- 
mart, for a full-grown one will weigh from six to nine 
pounds; and if we are to give credit to the accounts 
given by some of the north-west fur traders, sometimes 
considerably more. Its shape, however, does not re- 
semble our marten, or polecat, or any of the weasel 
species, being much bulkier in proportion to its length. 

t is covered with fur of so coarse a texture that its skin 
is of little or no value. The back is of a dirty white, 
extending even to the extremity of its long, bushy tail ; 
while the sides and belly are nearly black, or of a very 
dark brown. It is a shy and solitary animal, rarely 
venturing abroad by daylight, unless driven from its 
den under some loose rock, or the hollow portion of 
some old tree, by the urgent cravings of hunger. It 
is but seldom seen in those predatory excursions, but it 
requires no particular acuteness in the sense of smell- 
ing to ascertain when a skunk has been abroad. The 
effluvia, which it emits at pleasure, is more powerful 
and offensive than that of any other animal. It seems 
a strange compound, in which musk is one of the 
strongest ingredients. This nauseous scent is contained 
in a small bag, in a liquid state, and can be ejected at 
pleasure. When this creature is hunted or pursued, 
therefore, it seldom takes the trouble to turn upon its 
pursuer; but if unable to escape by flight, it stops, 
turns its head in order to see where its enemy is, and 
then squirts a portion of this diabolical fluid, and with 
wonderful precision, right in the face of the pursuer 
Amongst all the dogs I ever had, there was but one I 
could prevail upon to hunt this offensive animal. I 
once had a fine young dog of the wolf-hound breed, 
that would have attacked a wolf, bear, or panther; but 
I have been amused to see the cautiousness with which 
he pursued a skunk,“always taking especial care not to 
come too near it; and if the animal happened to halt, 
my brave Hector (for that was his name) would turn 
his tail in an instant, and be off to a very respectable 
distance. In order to give the reader a correct idea of 
the powerful nature of the- effluvia of this animal, I 
give the following instance which happened to a friend’s 
family living on the adjoining farm to mine :— 

My friend’s family had then been but a short period 
in America, and had had but little acquaintance with 
skunks. About the middle of the night my friend’s 
wife awoke, and thought she perceived the night air 
most extraordinarily affected. After some time she 
fancied she experienced great difficulty in breathing, 
and thereupon becoming greatly alarmed awoke her 
husband, desiring him to open the windows without 
delay, and, if possible, ascertain what was the matter. 
He accordingly opened the windows to admit the fresh 
air, but instead of being relieved, they were both ex- 
ceedingly alarmed on finding the “ infernal vapours” 





very much increased. Mrs.'T. was so greatly alarmed 
that she insisted upon the whole fami.y being assem- 
bled, since (to use her own language) she felt assured 
that the end of all things mortal was at hand. In an 
hour or two, however, matters became more endurable; 
and on the return of daylight one of the family was 
dispatched to their nearest neighbours, in order to 
ascertain if they had been alarmed in the night by 
the stench of sulphurous vapours. After some little 
explanation, the old Yankee informed the messen- 
ger, that about the time my friend’s family had first 
become alarmed, he, upon being awoke by an unusual 
noise amongst his poultry, had got up and gone to 
ascertain the cause; that on his doing so he found that 
a skunk had contrived to get admission into the hen- 
roost; and that, after a combat of some duration, he 
had succeeded in killing it. This explained the whole 
mystery of the approaching dreadful calamity! The 
sulphurous vapours were neither more nor less than the 
offensive effluvia given out by the alarmed animal when 
attacked by the old Yankee, although the distance be- 
tween the two dwellings was fully 500 yards! 

On.another occasion a skunk passed along the skirts 
of a piece of woodland at the distance of about 150 yards 
from our dwelling-house, when the offensive stench 
was so powerful, that some loaves of bread that were 
shut up in a closet in the pantry became so strongly 
impregnated that the family could not use them. 

Except its occasional depredations in the hen-roosts, 
it may be generally considered a harmless creature ; for 
it never wages war with other animals except in the 
manner before mentioned—that is, by stinking them 
out of the field of combat. 





WINCHESTER MARKET-CROSS. 


Tne origin of market-crosses seems obvious enough. 
The figure of the cross during the middle ages was the 
grand symbol of religion. It was placed everywhere— 
in churches, churchyards, by the road-side, to stimulate 
the devotions of the traveller, on spots where some 
event had occurred, the memory of which it was wished 
to perpetuate ; and in public places where the people were 
in the habit of congregating. The use of the cross, there- 
fore, to indicate the market-place, arose very naturally 
from the veneration paid to it. It both served as a 
rallying point, and was also intended to excite devo~ 
tional feelings in those assembled for the purpose of 
buying and selling. A large number of market-towns 
were in the immediate neighbourhood, and stood on 
the soil, of abbeys. The country-people who came to 
dispose of their grain, poultry, eggs, butter, &c., had 
to pay certain tolls on their commodities ; these were 
generally collected at the “ cross,” or market-place ; 
and frequently advantage was taken of the assembling 
of the people, to address them from the cross on some 
particular topic. By an easy transition, the term 
“cross” came to be applied, not to the figure which 
marked the spot, but to the entire spot itself. Almost 
every town in Britain has its “‘ cross” or public place. 
The first crosses were simple in their construction— 
if composed of stone, consisting merely of a single 
shaft, generally slightly elevated, and surmounted by a 
cross. Gradually they were converted into little struc- 
tures or buildings, of various forms, and adorned ac- 
cording to the taste or liberality of the founders. In 
No. 113 of the ‘ Penny, Magazine,’ is a representation 
of Waltham Cross, which is of another class, being a 
funereal cross, and erected by Edward I. to mark the 
different spots where the body of his queen rested, on 
being conveyed to Westminster Abbey. In No. 253, 
there is a representation of Malmesbury Cross, erected 
during the latter days of the Gothic, or rather the 
ecclesiastical architecture, when the idea was adopted 
of enlarging the area where the cross stood, and arching 
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it over, so as afford a shelter during inclement weather, 
or, in the words of Leland, “ for poore market folkes to 
stand dry when rayne cummeth.” At the dissolution of 
the monasteries, almost every market-town in England 
had a cross, some of them exceedingly rich and elabo- 
rated in their architectural details. It is a matter of 
regret to the antiquary and the lover of ancient monu- 
ments that so few have been preserved. 

The wood-cut represents the market-cross of Win- 
chester. In its adaptation to the uses of a market it 
must yield to those of Chichester and Malmesbury ; 
but as a work of art it is undoubtedly the finest market- 
cross remaining in England. It is much to the credit 
of the then inhabitants of Winchester, that they saved 
it from destruction in 1770. Some commissioners of 
pavements had either sold it, or bargained for its 
removal, and the workmen had actually assembled in 
order to commence operations, when a number of the 
citizens gathered together, and by their spirited renion- 
strances frustrated the attempt. There is a wide differ- 
ence between the bigoted and blind attachment which 
would preserve an old relic at the expense of perhaps 
the health and convenience of an entire community, and 
the careless indifference ‘which sees nothing in the 
monuments of our ancestors but a heap of stones. 
True discriminating taste takes the middle course ; but 
this taste requires to be cultivated, and cannot be 
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supposed to exist in a people’ apart from some degree 
of knowledge. Mr. Britton terms the Winchester 
Market-Cross “ a master-piece of art.” The period of 
its erection is uncertain: but it is assigned, with every 
appearance of probability, to the fifteenth century. It 
is supposed that a more ancient cross occupied the site 
before the erection of the present one. The cross 
stands in the High Street of Winchester, nearly in the 
centre of the city. It is elevated on five stone steps, 
each of which gradually diminishes in size, and con- 
sists of three stories, adorned with open arches, niches, 
and pinnacles, surmounted with small crosses. It 
appears to have lad four statues originally ; but only 
one now remains, under one of the canopied niches on 
the second story. This is generally said to be St. John 
the Evangelist; but ecclesiastical antiquaries are of 
opinion that it represents some martyred saint, from 
the circumstance of the statue “ bearing a palm-branch, 
the sure token of a martyr.” Mr. Britton gives the 
following dimensions :— 

“It now measures 434 feet from the ground to the 
summit. The lower tier of arches is 7 feet 10 inches 
high, and the statue is 5 feet 10 inches.” 

The cross is still popularly called the “ Butter Cross,” 
the dealers in butter having been in the habit of vend- 
ing their particular commodity here down to the year 
1772, when a new market-house was erected 
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[Winchester Market-Cross. ] 
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